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; NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
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Or tue Divine EXIstTeNnce. 


TL HAT we ourselves and innumerable other things exist, may 
be taken for granted, as a first pri inciple, as ev ident as any 
axiom ia Euclid. Hence we infer, that something must always 

have existed. For if ever there was atime w hen nothing ex- 


; isted, there must have been a time when something began to ‘ 
tf | be ; and that something must have come into being without a Hh 
mn! cause ; since, by the supposition, there was nothing before it. | i 
rf: But that a thing should begin to ¢ xist, and yet proceed from no | 
. cause, is both absurd and inconceivable ; all men, by the law of 4 
their nature, being necessarily determined to believe, that what- , 
4 ever begins to exist, proceeds from some cause: Therefore, . 


some being must have existed from eternity. This being must 
have been cither dependent on something else, or not depen- 
7 dent on any thing else. Now, an eternal succession of depen- 
dent beings, or a being which is dependent, and yet exists irom 
eternity, is impossible. For if every part of such a succession 
be dependent, then the whole must be so: and if the whole be a 
dependent, there re be something on which it depends ; and ie 
that something must be prior in time to that which depends on - 
it ; which is impossible, if that which is dependent be from 
cternity. It follows, that there must be an eternal and indepen- 
dent Being, on whom all other things depend. ig 
Some Atheists seem to acknowledge a first cause, when they * 
ascribe the origin of the universe to chance. : 
But it is not easy to guess what they mean by this word.—= . 
We call those things accidental, casual, or the effects of chance, oH 
with whose immediate causes we are unacquainted ; as the 4 
changes of the weather, for example ; which, however, every i 
body believes to be owing to some adequate cause, though we ; 
cannot find it out. Sometimes, when an intelligent being does | 
a thing without design, as when a man, throwing a stone out of } 
his field, happens to strike a man whom he did not see, it is call. 
ed accidentel. In affirming that the universe procec ds from 
chance, it would appear, that Atheists mean, either that it has 3 | 
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30 Natural Theology. 
no cause at all, or that its cause did not act intelligently, or with 
design, in the production of it. ‘That the universe proceeds 
from no cause, we have seen to be absurd. And therefore, we 
shall overturn all the atheistical notions concerning chance, if 
we can show, what indeed is easily shown, and of what no con- 
siderate person can be ignorant, that the Cause of the universe 
is intelligent and wise ; and in creating it, must have acted with 
intelligence and wisdom. 

Wherever we find a number of things complete in their 
structure, anc | yet perfectly similar, we believe them to be the 
work of design. Were a man to find a thousand pair of shoes, 
of the same shape, si it and materials, it would not be easy to 
persuade him that the whole was chance-work. Now the in- 
stances of complex and similar productions in nature, are so very 
numerous as to exceed computation. All human bodies, for 
example, though each of them consists of almost an infinite num- 
ber of parts, are perfectly uniform in their structure and func 
tions : and the same thing may be said of all the animals and 

1 


pl: ants of any particular species. ‘lo suppose this the effect of 


undesigning chance, or the productions of an unintelligent cause, 
is as great an absurdity as it is possible to imagine. 

Further : a ‘com; Nosi bare of parts mutual lly adapted, we must 
always consider as the work of de sign ; espe ecially rif it be found 
ina great variety of instances. Suppose a body, (an equilateral 
prism, for ex xample,) to be formed by chance ; and suppose a cer- 
tain quantity of matter accidentally determined to resolve itself 
into tubes of a certain dimension. It is as infinite to one, that 
these tubes should have orifices equal to the base of the prism ; 
there being an infinity of other magnitudes equally possible. 
suppose the orifices equal, it is as infinite to one, that any of 
the tubes should be prismatical ; infinite other figures being 
equally possible. Suppose one of them prisn atical, tere is, for 
the same reason, an infinity of chances that it shal Wn not be equi- 
lateral. Suppose it to be equilateral, there are still infinite 
chances that ‘the tube and prism shi ill never riicet. Suppose 
them tc » meet, there are innumerable chances thiit their axes ‘shall 
10t be in the same ects  unebeee them to oe the same 
direction, there are still many ‘chances that the angles of the 
prism shall not coiicide with those of the tube: and suppo- 
sing them to coincide, there are innumerable chances that no 
force shall be applied in such a direction, as to make the prisin 
enter the tube. 

How many millions of chances, then, are there against the 
casual formation of one prism ingerted } in the prismatic tube ! 
which yet a small degree of design could easily accomplish. 
Were we to find, in a solitary ‘prep a composition of this kind, 


of which the tube was iron, and the prisin of wood, it would not 


be easy for us to believe, ‘that such a thing was the work of 
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chance. And if so small a thing cannot be without design, 
what shall we say of the mechanism of a plant, an animal—a sys- 
tem of plants and animals—a world—a system of w orlds—-an 
universe! No person who has any pretensions to rationality, and 
is not determined to shut his eyes against the truth, will ever 
bring himself to believe, that w orks so stupendous could be the 
effect of unde sioning chanice. 

To set this argument im a proper light, it would be necessary 
to take a survey of the works of nature ; im which the vast num- 
ber of systems, the abit union of parts, the nice proportions 
established between eve ) part and system and its respective 
end, the innumerable sh A ies of species, and the infinite num- 
bers of forms in every species, are so conspicuous as to prove, 
beyond all doubt, that the Creator of the world i is infinitely wise, 
powerful l,and good. Leta man examine only a grain of corn, 
by cutting it open, and viewing it with a microscop e ; and then 
let him consider another grain as placed in the earth, and by the 
influence of heat, soil, air and moisture, springing up into a plant, 
consisting of a great number of vessels that disperse the vital 
sap into every part, and endowed with the power, or susceptibil- 
ity, of growing in bulk, till in due time it produce a number of 
other grains of the same kind, necessary to the existence of man 
and other creatures : let a rational being attend to this fact, and 
compare it with the noblest efforts of human art, and if he be 
not struck with the infinite superiority of the one to the other, 
what can we say of him, but that he is void of understanding ? 
And yet the mechanism and growth of a vegetable seems an in- 
considerable thing, when we think of the wisdom and power dis- 
played in many other works of nature. 

What a fabric is our solar system ! wherein bodies of such 
enormous magnitude accomplish their revolutions through spa- 
ces immense, and with a regularity than which nothing can be 
more perfect. ‘The distance of the planets from the sun, and 
their several magnitudes, are determined with the utmost wis- 
dom, and according to the nicest geometrical proportion. The 
central orb, whether we consider its glorious appearance, its 
astonishing greatness, or the beneficial influence of its light and 
heat, 1s such an object as no rational being can contemplate 
without adoring the Creator. We have good reason to believe, 
that there are thousands of other suns and systems of worlds, 
more glorious, perhaps, and more extensive than ours ; which 
form such a stupenduous whole, that the human soul, labouring 
to comprehend it, loses sight of itself and of all sublunary things, 
and is totally overwhelmed with astonishment and admiration. 
With such thoughts in our view, we are apt to forget the won- 
ders that lie immediately around us, and that the smallest plan- 
€t or animal body amounts to a demonstration of the Divine 
Existence. But Gop appears in all his works, in the least, as 
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well as in the greatest ; and there is not, in the whole circle of 
human sciences, any one truth confirmed by so many irresistible 
roofs, as the existence of the Deity. 

The diurnal motion of the planets is the easiest way possible 
of exposing all their parts to the influence of hight and heat. 
‘heir globular form is the fittest for motion ; and for the free 
circulation of the atmosphere around them; ard at the same 
time supplies the most capacious surface. The principle of 
gravitation, prevailing throughout the whole system, and pro- 
ducing innumerable phenomona, is a most amazing instance of 
unbounded variety united with the strictest uniformity and pro- 
portion. But it is impossible in a few pages to give suc h an 
enumeration “sl particulars, as would do any jus ‘to the sub- 
ject. ‘The man, who should si ippase a large city, ‘commliaiala r of 
hundred thousand palaces—all fi manne | in the minutest parts, 


al 4a 


and furnished with the ye t elegance and variety of orna- 
ment, and with all sorts of books, pictures, and statues, execu- 
ted in the most ingenious manner—to have been produced by 
the accidental blowing of winds and rolling of sands, wou Id 
justly be accounted irrational. But to suppose the universe, 
or our solar system, or this earth, to be the work of undesign- 
ng chance, Is an absurdity incomparably greater. 

"Aad now , from a particular survey of the terraqueous globe ; 
of the atmosphere, so necessary to light and life and vegetation ; 
of the diflerent productions of different countries, so well adapt- 
ed to the constitution and use of the inhabitant ear ie the va- 
riety of useful minerals to be found in all parts of the earth— 
from the wonderful mechanism and still more wonderful growth 
of vegetables, their vast number and variety, their beauty and 
utility, and the great abundance of such as are most useful, 
particularly grass and corn—trom the structure, life, motion, 
and instincts of animals—from the exact correspondence of 
their instincts to their necessities—from the different kinds of 
them, and of vegetables, having been so long preserv ed—from 
the simulitude between all the individuals of each species— 
from the body and soul of man, so replete with wonders— 
from his intellectual and moral feciies 1d from innumera- 
ble other particulars that come under the cognizance of man— 
we might proceed to set the Wivine Existence in a still clearer 
light, if that were necessary : but the subject i is so copious, that 
We cannot enter upon it W e should injure it by a brief sum- 
mary ; and a full detail would comprehend astronomy » feogra- 
phy, natural history, natural philosophy, and several other sci- 
ences. I therefore refer you to what has been written on it, 

by Xenophon, 1 in the fourth chapter of his first book of J/emo- 





pt 
yabilia ; by Cicero, in his second book de Natura Deorum ; by 
Durham, Ray, Fenelon, Niewentyt ; by Clark , Bentley, Aber- 


nethy, &c. in their sermons ; and by other ingenious authors 


ea 
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Some have urged, that there are in the universe many marks 
of irregularity and waht of design, as well as regularit vy and 
wisdom ; and that therefore we have no evidence that the Re- 
ing who made all things, is perfectly 8 ood and wise. But 
though we were to admit the fact, the inference would not be 
fair. The wonderful contrivance which appears in the arrange- 
went of the solar system, or even in the human body, abun- 
dantly proves the Creator to be infinitely wise. ‘That he has 
not thought fit to make all things equally beautiful and ex- 
cellent, can never be an imputation on his wisdom and good- 
ness: for how absurd would it be to say, that he would have 
displayed more wisdom, if he had endowed all things with life, 
perception and reason! Stones and plants, air and water, are 
most useful things, and would have been much less useful, if 
they had been percipient beings ; as the i inferior animals would 
have been both less useful and less maori if they had been ra 
tional. Their existence, therefore, and their natures, are proofs 
of the divine goodness and wisdom, instead of being arguments 
against either. 

Besides, no man of sense accounts himself a complete judge 
of any work, even of a fellow-creature, unless he understand 
its end and structure as well as the workman himself does. 
When we wish to know with certainty the value of a ship, or 
a house, or any implex machine, we consult those who are skill- 
ed in such things ; for them only we hold to be competent 
Judge s» Ina complex contrivance there may be many parts, 
of the greatest importance, of which an unskilful observer 
would not perceive the use, or would perhaps declare to be use- 
less. Now, in the course of Providence, a vast number of 
events and objects may be employed to accomplish one gre 
end: and it is impossible for us to pronounce rea sonably of 
any one event or object, that it is useless and improper, unless 
we know its tendency, and connexion with other things, both 
rast anc d future ; which, in cases innumerable, we can: not do. 
For of the past we know but little ; the prese nt we know im- 
perfectly ; and of the future we have no certain knowledge 
beyond what is revealed. The system of P Providence, relating 
to us and to our final destination, extends th rough thousands of 
years, as we > have good reason to believe : but our life is short, 
and our views are bounded by our experience, which is very 
limited. That, therefore, may be a most wise and beneficent 
dispensation » Which, to a captious mind and fallible judgment, 
may “apres the contrary. 

Moreover, the Deity intended, that the nature of all created 
things should be progressive. Many years pass away before a 
man arrives at maturity ; and many days before a plant can 
yield good fruit. Every thing is impe rfect while advancing to- 
yards. perfection : and we cannot say of any thing, whether it 
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be well or ill contrived for answering its end, till we know what 
its state of maturity will be, and what the effects are, whereof 
it may be productive. Physical evils may, as will be shown by 
and by, be improved into blessings : and it will also be shown, 
that moni al evil is a consequence of that law of nature, which 
makes us capable of virtue and happiness. Even in this world, 
Providence often brings good out of evil: and every man of 
observation must have perceived, that certain events of his life, 
which, when they happened, seemed to be great misfortunes, 
have been found to be great blessings in the end. 

If, then, that which seems evil may really be good, for any 
thing we know to the contrary—and if that which is re ally evil, 
often does, and always may produc -e good—how can man be so 
presumptuous as to SUP I yose, because he cannot distinctly see 
the nature and use of some things around him, that therefore 
the Creator of the world is not supremely good and wise? No 
* man can. draw the conclusion, unless he believe himself infal- 
lible in his knowledge of all things past, present, and future : 
and he in believes so, if there be | any such, 1s a fool. 

BEATTIE. 
[Lo be continued. ] 





LECTURES ON THE GOSPEL OF Sr. MATTHEW. 








Lecture I. 
A compendious View of the Sacred Writings. 
{Concluded from page 10.] 


HE Acts or rue Apostles continue the history of our 
religion after our L ord’s ascension ; the astonishing and 
rapid propagation of it by a few illiterate tent-makers and fish- 
ermen, through almost every part of the world, “ by demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power ;” without the aid of elo- 
guence or of force, and in opposition to all the authority, all 
the power, and all the influence of the opulent and the great. 
The Epist és, that is, the letters addressed by the Apostles 
and their associates to different churches and to particular in- 
dividuals, contain many admirable rules and directions to the 
primitive converts ; many affecting exhortations, expostulations, 
and reproofs ; many expianations and illustrations of the doc- 
trines delivered by our Lord ; together with constant referen- 
ces to facts, circumstances, and events, recorded in the Gospels 
and the Acts; in which we perceive sith striking, yet ev sdent- 
ly such unpremeditated and undesigned coincidences and agree- 
ments between the narratives and the epistles, as form one most 
conclusive argument for the truth, authenticity, and genuine- 
ness of both.* 
* See the Horz Pauline of Dr. Paley. 
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The sacred volume céntludes with the Revelation of St. 
John, wi hich, under the form of visions and various symbolical 
representations, presents to us a pro ophetic history of the Chris- 
tian religion in future times, and the various changes, vicissi- 
tudes, and rev olutions, it was to undergo in different ages and 
countries, to the end of the world.* 

Is it possible now to conceive a nobler, a more comprehen- 
sive, a more uscful scheme of instruction than this ; in which 
the uniformity and variety, so happily blended together, give it 
an ine? xpressible beauty, and the whole composition plainly 
proves its Author to be divine 2 : 


“ The Bible is not indeed (as a great writer observes?) a plan 
of religion delineated with minute accuracy, to instruct men as 
in something altogether new, or to excite a vain admiration and 
applause ; but it is  iigewhin unspeakably more great and noble, 
c omprehending (as we have seen) i in the grandest and most mag- 
nificent order, along with every essential of that plan, the va- 
rious dispensations of Gop to mankind, from the formation of 
this earth, to the consummation of all things. Other books 
may afford us much entertainment and much instruction ; may 
gratify our curiosity, may delight our imagination, may im- 
prove our understandings, may calm our passions, may exalt 
our sentiments, may even improve our hearts. But they have 

not, they cannot have, that authority in what they affirm, in 
Ww hat they require, In W hat they promise and threaten, that the 
Scriptures have. There is a peculiar weight and energy in 
them, which is not to be found in any other w ritings. ‘Their 
denunciations are more awtul, their convictions stronger, their 
consolations more powerful, their counsels more authentic, their 
warnings more alarming, their expostulations more penetra- 
ting. ‘There are passages in them throughout so sublime, so 
pathetic, full of such energy and force upon the heart and con- 
science, yet without the least a appearance ‘of labour and study for 
that purpose ; indeed, the design of the whole is so noble, so 
well suited to the sad ‘condition of human kind ; the morals 
have in them such purity and dignity ; the doctrines, so many 
of them above reason, vet so perfectly reconcileable with it. ; 
the expression fs so majestic, yet familiarized with such easy 
simplicity ; that the more ‘we read and study these writings with 
pious dispositions and judicious attention, the more we shall 


* A fuller and more detailed account of the contents of the several Books of 
Scripture, may be found in Mr. Gray’s Key to the Old Testament, Bp. Percy’s to the 
New, and the Bishop of Lincoln’s late excellent work on the Elements of Christian 
Theology. That part of it which relates to the Scriptures, has been lately re- 
printed for the accommodation of the public at large, in a duodecime volume, 
which I partictilarly recommend to the attention of my readers. 


t Archbishop Secker, V, 6. 
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sec and feel the hand of Gop in them.”* But that which 
stamps upon them the highest value, that which renders them, 
strictly speaking, znesizmable, and distinguishes them from all 
other "te ks in the world, is this, that they, and they only 
“ocniain the words of eternal life.” In this respect, every oth- 
ev book, even the noblest compositions of man, must fail us : 
they cannot give us that which we most want, and what is of 
infinitely more importance to us than all other things put to- 
gether, ETERNAL LIFE. 

This we must look for no where but in Scripture. It is 
there, and there only, that we are informed from authority, of 


the immortality of the soul, of a general resurrection from the 
dead, of a future judgment, of a state of eternal happiness to 
the good, and of etern al misery to the bad. It is there we are 
made acquainted with the fall of our first parents from a state 


of innocence and happiness ; with the guilt, corruption, and mis- 
ery, whic! ia sad pon nt brought on all their posterity ; which, 
together with their own personal and voluntary transgressions, 


od 


rendered them obnoxious to Gow’s severest punishment But, 
to cur inexpressibie comfort, we are further told, in thie divine 
7 4? ‘ . _ ; ~*~ 4 - “er SA WATS mF ar ’ “Vs . ‘ 
book, that Gop 1s full cf mercy, compassion, and goodness ‘ 
toat he is not extreme to marx Waat 1s Gone amiss ; that he 
- 7 ' } y : a + rr * 
willeth not the death of a siane *, but rather that he should tur: 
ere mei ae nt lon , . sim 2 } Pet see oF ‘ 
irom his wicKceancess, and Save nis Soul altve. In pit , there- 
4 1 ’ ‘ ° 9 
fore, to mi ind, he was pleased to provide a remedy for their 
areaG ul Oisactle rit Wad OAS (i to agdope a measure which should 
. . x C 7 7 * , . ‘ , 1. _ > _ sai t villi Pye . . 
at OnNCe Satisly Nis puS.ICce, snow his extreme abl, 3rrence ol SIN, 
flee « ee ae ins cigar yy! ey Se ae ee Pee / 
make iMcicnt atonement for the sins of the whole world, and 


rciease all who accepted the terms proposed to + m, from the 
pull hey i deserved. ‘This was not hing less than 
the death of his son Jesus Christ, whom he sent into the world 
to take our nature upon him, to teach us a most holy, pure, and 


* That accomplished scholar and di istinguished writer, the late Sir William 
nes, chief justice of Bengal, at the end of his Bible wrote the following note 5 

ich, coming from a man of his profound yceaer and perfect knowledge of 
e orien tal languages, customs, and manners, must be considered a most powcr- 
ful testimony not only to the subli mity, but to the divine inspiration of the sac- 
read writ) nes, 

I have (says he) re gularly and attentively read these Holy Scriptures, and am 
ef opinion, that this volume, independently “of its divine orizin, contains more 
true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, more pure morality, more important his- 
tory, and finer strains both of poetry snd elcquence, than can be collected from 
all other books, in whatever age or language they may have been composed. 

“ The two parts of which the Scriptures cons st, are connected by a chain of 
compositions, which bear no resemblance, in form or style, to any that can be 
produced from the stores of Grecian, Persian, or even Arabian learning. The 
antiquity of these compositions no man doubts ; and the unstrained application 
of them to events long subsequent to their publication, is a solid ground of be- 
hief chat they are genuine predictions, and consequently inspired,” 


t John vi. 63. 
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benevolent religion, to reform us both by his precepts and ex- 
amples ; and lastly, to die for our sins, and to rise again for 
our justification. By him, and his evangelists and apostles, we 
are assured, that if we sincerely repent of our sins, and firmly 
believe in him and | his Gospel, we shall, for the sake of his suffer- 
ings and his righteousness, have all our transgressions forgiven 
and blotted out; shall be justified, that is, considered as innocent 
in the sight of Gop; shall nays the assistance of his Holy Spirit 
for our future conduct ; and, if we > persevere to the end ina 
uniform (though, 1 from the infirmity of our nature, intperfect) 
obedience to all the laws of Christ, shall, through his merits, be 
reward: e vi say everl: isting glory in the life to come. 

Since, then, the utility, the absoltite necessity of reading the 
Scriptures, is so great; since they are not only the best guide 
you can consult, but the only one that can possib sly lead you to 
heaven ; it becomes the indispensable duty of every one of you 
most carefully and constantly t to peruse these sacred oracles, 
that you may theneny. “become perfect, thoroughly furnished 
to every good work.”* ‘They who ese much feist ure should 
employ a considerable - are of it in this holy exercise ; and even 
they who are most immersed in bus iness, have, or ought to 
have, the Lord’s day entirely to spare, and should always em- 
ploy some part of it (more partic “ul: ily at this holy season) i in 
reading and meditating on the word f Gop. By persevering 
steadily in this practice, any one may, in no great length of 
time, read the Scriptures through, from one end to the other. 
But in doing this, it would be advisable to begin with the New 
Testament fast, and to read it over most frequently, because it 
concerns us Chri istians the most nearly, and explains to us more 
fully and more clearly the words of eternal life. But after you 
have once gone regularly through both the Old Testament and 
the New, it may then be most useful, perhaps, to select out of 

each such passages as lay before you the great fundamental 
doctrines, and most essential duties, of your Christian profes- 
sion ; and even among these, to dwell the longest on such as 
express these things in the most awful and striking manner, 
such as affect and ‘one you most powerfully, such as make 
your heart burn within you, and stir up all the pious affections 
in your soul. But it will be of little use so read, unless at the 
same time also you reflect ; unless you apply what you read to 
those great purposes which the Scripture *s were meant to pro- 
mote, the amendment of your faults, the improvement of your 
hearts, and the salvation of your souls. 

To assist you in this most important and noceeaty work, is 
the design of these Lectures ; and in the execution of this de« 
sign, I shall have these four objects p rincipally in view : 


* 2 Tim. iii. 17. 
G 
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Tirst, to explain and illustrate those passages of holy writ, 
which are in any degree difficult and obscure. 

2diy. ‘Lo point out, as they occur in the sacred writings, 
the chief leading fundamental principles and doctrines of the 
Christian religion. 

Sdly. ‘To confirm and strengthen your faith, by calling your 
attention to those strong internal marks of the truth and divine 
authority of the Christian religion, which present themselves 
to us in almost every page of the Gospel. 

4thly. To lay before you the great moral precepts of the 
Gospel, to press them home upon your consciences and your 
* Pe ; and render them effectual to the important ends they 
were intends ia to serve; namely, the due government of your 
passions, the regulation of y our conduct, and the attainment of 
ty er isting life. . 

These are all of them objects of the very last importance : 
abey are worthy the attention “of every human bei ing ; and they 
will, 1 think, be better attaine -d by a familiar and practical ex- 
planation of the sacred writings, than by any other species of 

Pape whatever. 

plan of instruction adopted by our blessed Lord was 
Pe ide nably the very best that could be devised. It was 
not a regular system ot ethics, delivered in a connected series 
o: dry ¢ 52s and dissertations, like those of the ancient heathen 
philosophers ; ; but it consisted of familiar discourses, interesting 
parables, short sententious maxims, and occasional reflections, 
arising f ‘om the common occurrences of hfe, and the most 
obvious appearances of nature. All these various modes of in- 
struction are so judiciously blended and mixed together in the 
history of our Lord’s life and conversation, deli verted to us in 
the Gospel, by all the various sorts of pleasing objects are in the 
inornamented scenes of nature, ) that they m: ike a much Gogper 
impression ‘Both on the understanding and on the he -art, than 
they could pessibly do in any other more artificial form. 

An exposition of Scripture, then, must at all times be high- 
ly useful and interesting to every sincere disciple of Christ ; 
but must be peculiarly so at the present moment, when so much 
pains have been taken to ridicule and revile the sacred writings, 
to sul bvert ne very foundations of our faith, and to poison the 
minds of all ranks of people, but especially the middling and 
the lower classes, by the most impious and blasphemous pub- 
lications that ever disgraced any Christian country.* ‘T’o re- 
sist these wicked attempts, is the duty of every minister of the 
Gospel; and as I have strongly exhorted all those who are 
under my superintendence, to exert themselves with zeal and 


* About this time, and some years before, Te Age of Reason, and other pes- 
tileat writings of the same nature were disseminated thr ough almost cvery 
Cistrict of this country with incredible industry. 
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vigour in defence of their insulted religion, I think it incum- 
bent on me to take my share in this important contest, and to 
show that I wish not to throw burdens on others, of which I am 
not willing to bear my full proportion. As long, the -refore, 8S 
my health, and the various duties of an exten sive and popu- 
lous diocese, will permit, and the exigencies of the times re 

quire such exertions, I propose to continue annually these Lec- 
tures. And I shall think it no unbecoming co nclusion of my 
life, if these labours of my declining years should tend in any 
degree to render the Holy Scriptures more clear and intelligi- 
ble, more useful and delightful ; if they shall confirm the f aith, 

reform the manners, console and revive the hearts of those who 
hear me ; and vindicate the honour of our divine Master from 
those gross indignities and insults, which have of late been so 

indecently aud impiously thrown on him and his religion. 





ECCLESIASTICAL HiSTORY. 
[Continued from page 13.] 


QONE of the most celebrated works of this species of history, 
is that of the late learned Rev. J. L. Mosurim, and Chan- 
cellor of the University of Gottingen. It was a Latin composi- 
tion, ie has been translated from the original into English, by 
the re A. Maclaine, p. p. and is comprised in six volumes 
octavo. It is generally considered as the most valuable work 
of the kind yet extant in this country ; and is highly recom- 
mended in Europe and America, by eminent pivines, both of 
the Episcopal and Presbyterian denominations ; though Episco- 
pal orders have exceptions against it, so far as it is supposed to 
vary from the primitive principles and practice of the church, 
with respect to order, government, kc. As, however, it 1s diffi- 
cult to find any one author against whom there may not be some 
exceptions, we finally conclude to copy, from the work in ques- 
tion, the Ecclesiastical History designed for this Magazine. 
Most of it, however, must be conside srably abridged, and, in 
some instances, the manner of expressions varied. 


The following extract from the Translator’s Preface, will 
tend to establish what is said above of the character of the 
work : 

“¢ I cannot persuade mysclf, that the complaints we hear fre- 
quently of the frivolous nature of the public taste in mattcrs 
of literature, are so far to be relied on, as to make me despair 
of a favourable reception of the following work. <A History of 
the Christian Church, composed with judgment, taste, and can- 
dour, drawn with uncommon discernment and industry from 
the best sources, enriched with much useful learning and sev- 
eral important discoveries, and connected with the History of 
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Arts, Philosophy, and Civil Government, is an object which will 
very proba! fy attract the attention of many, and must undoubt- 
edly excite the curiosity of the judicious and the wise. A 
work of this nature will be considered ! by the Philosopher as 
an important branch of the History of the Hunan Mind ; and 
I need not mention a multitude of reasons which render it 
peculiarly interesting to the Christian. Beside 3, there has not 
hitherto appe ared in Eaglish, any complete History of the 
Church, that represents its revolutions, its divisions, and doc- 
trines, with impartiality and truth ; expases the delusions of 
popish legends ; breathes a spirit of moderation and freedom ; 
and, seeping perpetually in vicw of the reader the true nature 
and design of the Christian religion, points out the deviations 
from its beautiful simplicity, that have been too frequeat among 
all — of men in all ages of the world. 
‘ The following work has the best claim, of any I know, to 
des ese characters a and its peculiar merit is pointed out, as far 
as modesty would permit, in the ensuing Preface of its justly 


celebrated author. The 1 — ation of this great man is very 
well known. His noble birth seemed to open to his ambitions 
a fair path to civil promotion ; "bat his zeal for the interests of 


religion, his insatiable thirst after knowledge, and, more espe- 
cially, his predominant taste for sacred literature, enduced him 
to consecrate his admirable talents to the service of the church. 
‘The German universities conferred on him numerous literary 
honours. ‘Lhe king of Denmark invited him to settle at Co- 
peniagen. The duke of pram swick called him from thence to 
Helenstadt, where he received the marks of distinction due to 
his eminent abilities ; filled, with applause, the academical chair 
of divinity ; was honoured with the character of ecclesiastical 
counsellor to that respectable court ; and presided over the 
seminaries of enre. in the duchy of I] ‘olfembuttle and the 
princips lity of Llackenburg, When the late king formed the 
des sign of giving an uncommon degree of lustre to the univer- 
sitv of Geiti ngen, by filling it with men of the first rank in the 
liaer ary work l, such as a Hatter, a Gesner, anda MICHAELIs, 
r. Mosheim was deemed wort hy to appear at the head of that 
seat of Iearning, in the qual ity of chancellor; and here he 
died, universally lamented, in the year 1755, and in the sixty- 
first year of «A age. In cate h of judgment ; in extent of 
learnin g; in the powers of a noble, a masculine eloquence ; 
in purity of taste ; and in a laborious application to all the 
various branches of erudition and philosophy ; he had cer- 


* Some time after q had undertaken this translation, I was honoured with a 
Jetter from the learned bish op of Gloucester, in which he was so good as to tes- 
tify his approbation of my design, and to speak of the work I here offer to the 
public in an Enylich dress, in the folle wing manner: Mosuxim’s Compendium 
as excellent ; the method admirable ; in short, the on ly one deserving the name of an Ec 
clesiastical Hi tory, Jt deserves, and needs, frequent notes, 
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tainly very few superiors. His Latin translation of the cele- 
brated Dr. Cudworth’s Jntellectual Syste m of the Universe, en- 
riched with large annotations, discovered such a profound ac- 
quaintance with ancient philosophy and erudition, as justly ex- 
cited the admiration of the learned world. His i ingenious illus- 
trations ef the sacred writings ; his successful labours in the 
defence of Christi: mats and the ight he cast upon the history 
of religion an id phil osophy , by his uninterrupted researches, ap- 
pear ina m ultitude of volumes, which are deservedly placed 
among the most valuabic treasures of sacred and profane litera- 
ture ; and the learned and judic ious work, that is here present- 
ed to the public . will ap dubtedly render his name illustrious in 
the records of religion and letters.” 

The following extract from the autkor’s Preface will show 
the zeal and fide lity with which he appears to have engaged in 
the arduous und lertaking g: 

“¢ My principal care,” says our author, “has been employe ed 
in establishing upon the most solid foundations, and con! ming 
by the most re spectable authority, the credit of the facts rela- 
ted in this History . For this purpose, I have drawn from the 
fountain head, and have gone to those genuine sources from 
which the pure and uncorrupted streams of evidence flow. I 
have consu ited the best authors of every Age, and chieily those 
who were conte mporary with the events they relate, or lived 
near the periods in which they ’ happened ; ; and I have endeav- 
oured to report their conte nts with brevit Y, perspicuity, and 
precision. Abbreviations, generally speaking, do little more 
than reduce to a short and narrow compass, those large bodies 
of history, that have been compiled from origimal authors : 
this method may be, in some measure, justified by several 
reasons, and therefore is not to be entirely disapproved. Hence 
nevertheless it happens, that the errors, which almost always 
abound in large voluminous productions, are propagated with 
facility, 2 and, passing from one book to many, are unhappily 

handed down from age to age. ‘his I had formerly observe 
in several abridgmenis ; ; and I had lately the mortification to 
find some instances of this in my own wor k,* when I examined 
it by the pure lamp of antiqui ity, and compared it with 2 those 
original records which are considered as the genuine sources of 
sacred history. It was then, that I perceived the danger of 
confiding implicitly even in those who are the most generally 
esteemed on account of their fidelity, penetration, and dili- 
gence ; and it was then also, that I became sensible of the ne- 
cessity of aiding, suppressing, changing, and correcting several 
things i in the small work which I formerly published. In the 
execution of this necessary task, I can affirm with truth, that I 


* The author here alludes to his Elements of Christian History, published some 
time previous to this. 
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have not been wanting !n perseverance, industry, or attentio 
and yet, with all these, it is ee tremely difficult to avoid hiteintiel: 
of every kind, as those who are acquainted with the nature of 
historical researches abundantly know. How far I have ap- 
proached to that imaccessible degree of exactness, which is 
chargeable with no error, must be ‘left to the decision of those 
whose extensive knowledge of the Christian history entitles 
them to pronounce judgment in this matter. ‘Phat such may 
judge with more facility, I have mentioned the authors who 
have been my guides ; and, if I have in any respect misrepre- 
senied their accounts or their sentiments, I must confess, that 
—Eam much more inexcusable than some other historians, who 
have met and deserved the same reproach ; since I have perused 
with attention, and compared with each other, the various au- 
thors to whose testimony I appeal ; having formed a resolution 
of trusting to no authority inferior to that of the original sources 
of historical truth.” 

We now preceed to the InrrRopucTIon, and thence to the 
main body of the work. 

EccLestasTicaAt History is a clear and faithful narration 
of the acts and events relating to the Cuurcs of Curist, or 
that large community known by the name of Curistians. It 
compre hends both the external and internal condition of this 
community, and so connects each event with the causes from 
which it proceeds, and the instruments concerned in its pro- 
duc tion, that the attentive reader may observe the displays of 

rovidential wisdom and goodne ‘ss in the preservation of the 
church, and then find his piety improved, 43 well as his knowl- 
edge. 

The church, founded by the ministry and death of Curist, 
cannot be represented with more perspicuity and propriety than 
under the notion of a society subjected to a lawful dominion, 
and governed by certain laws and institutions, mostly of a mor- 
al and spiritual tendency. rT ° such a society many external 
events must happen, which will advance or Oppose its interests, 
and accelerate or retard its | rogress towards perfection, in con- 
sequence of its unavoidable connexion with the course and rev- 
olutions of human affairs. Mor over, as nothing is stable and 
uniform where the imperfect ions of humanity take e place, this 
religious society, be sides the vicissitudes to which it must be 
exposed from the influence of external events, must be liable to 
various changes in its internal constitution. In this view of 
things, then, it appears, that the history of the church, like that 
of the state, may with propriety be divided into two gene: - 
branches, which we may call its external and interna! Histo 

The External History of the Church comprehends all < 
changes, vicissitudes, and evenis, which have diversified the 
external state and condition of this sacred community. And 
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as all public societies have their periods of lustre ‘and decay, 
and are exposed to revolutions boih of a happy and calamitous 
nature ; so this first branch of Ecclesiastical History may be 
subdi vide -:d into two, comprehending respectively the prosper- 
rous and calamitous events that have h appened to the church. 

The prosperous events that have contributed ‘to extend the 
limits, or to augment the influence of the Christian Church, 
have proceeded either from its rulers and leaders, or from the 
subordinate members of this great community. Under the 
former class, we rank its public rulers, such as princes, magis- 
trates, and pontiils, who, by their authority and laws, their lib- 
erality, and even their arms, have maintaived tts cause and ex- 
tended its borders ; and also its more private iyearw; its learned 
und pious doctors, whose wise counsels, pious exploits, eminent 
examples, and distinguished abilities, have contributed most to 
promote its true prosperity and lustree Under the latter class, 
we may comprehend the advantages which the cause of Chris- 
tianitv has derived from the active faith, the invincible constan- 
CY, the fervent plety, and extensive charity, of its genuine pro- 
fessors, who, by the attractive lustre of these amiable virtues, 
have led many into the way of truth, and engaged them to sub- 
mit themselves to the empire of the MeEssiau. 

Under the calamitous events which have happened. to the 
church, may be comprehended the injuries it has received from 
the vices and passions of its friends, and the bitter opposition 
and insidious stratagems of its enemies. ‘The proiessors of 
Christianity, miore especially the doctors and rulers of the 
church, have done unspeakable detriment to the cause of reli- 
gion, by their ignorance and sloth, their luxury and ambition, 
their uncharitable zeal, animosities and contentions, of which 
many shocking examples will be ex! ibited in the course of this 
history. Christianity had public enemies to encounter, even 
princes and magistrates, who opposed its progress by penal laws 
and bloodthirsty persecution. It had also private and inveterate 
‘adversaries, in a certain set of philosophers, or rather sophists, 
who, enslaved to superstition, or abandoned to atheism, endeav- 
oured to blast the rising church by their perfidious accusations 
and virulent writings. 

Such then are the events exhibited in the external history of 
the church. Its Jaternal {History comprehends the changes 
and vicissitudes which have happened in its iaward conntinatine, 
in that system of discipline’and doctrine by which it stands dis- 
tinguished from all other religious societies. This branch may 
be properly termed the History of the Christian Relicion. ‘The 
causes of these internal changes are to be sought for principally 
in the conduct and measures of those who have presided and 
borne rule in the church. It has been too frequently their prac- 
tice to interpret the truths and precepts of religion in a manner 
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accommodated to their particular systems, nay, to their private 
interest; and, while they have found in some implicit obedi- 
ence, they have met with warm opposition from others. Hence 
have proceeded theological broils and civil commotions, in 
which the cause of religion has often been defended at the ex- 
pense both of justice and humanity. All these things must be 
observed with the strictest attention by an ecclesiastical his- 
torian. 

The first thing, therefore, that should be naturally treated in 
he church, is the history of its ministers, 


the internal history of i 
rulers, and form of government. When we look back to the 


commencement of the Christian church, we find its govern- 
me t administered yoinily by the pastors and the people. But, 
* _ s 


1 ’ 
in process of time, the scene changes, and we see these pastors 
aliecting an air of pre-eininence and superiority, tram) pling upon 


> 
the richis and privileses of the community, and assuming to 
O ) o 2 


themselves a supreme authority, both in civil and religious mat- 
ters. This imvasion of the righis of the people was at length 
carried to such a height, that a single man adininistered, or at 
least pretended a right to administer, the affairs of the whole 
church, with an unlimited sway. Among the doctors of these 
enrly times, there were some * w wh » acquired, by the ir learned 
labours, a we reputation and an anive rsal influence : they 
Were regars ded as oracles: their decisions were depres 1 down to 
poste ty, as jacoed rules of faith and prac tice e; and they thus 
deserve to be mentioned, with particular distinction. 

Afte r giving an account of the rulers and doctrines of the 
church, the ecclesta Geol historian proceeds to exhiit a view 
of the /aws peculiar to this sacred community. These daws 
are of two kinds. ‘lhe first are properiy called divine, because 
immediately enacted by Gop hi imself, and contained in those 
books having the most striking marks of adivine origin. ‘They 
consist of those doctrines which are the objects of faith and rea- 
son, and those prec« pes: ad - ssed to the heart and affections. 

‘o ‘the second kind be long those laws merely of human insti- 
tution, and deriving their authority only from the rulers of the 

church. 

In that part of the sacred history which relates the doctrines 
of Christianity, it 1s necessary to 1 quire into the degree of au- 
thority attributed to the sacred writings in the different periods 
of the church, and also into the manner in which the scriptures 
have been explained and illustrated. Tor the true state of re- 
ligien in every age can be learned only from the poimt of view 
m which these celestial oracles were considered, and from the 
manner in which they were expounded. As long as they form- 
ed the only rule of faith, religion preserved its ties purity ; 
but in proportion as they were disregarded, or superseded by 
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the inventions of men, it degenerated from its primitive sim- 
plicitv. It is further necessary to show, under this head, what 
was the fate of the pure laws and doctrines of Christianity ; 
how they were interpreted and explained ; how they were de- 
fended against the enemies of the Gospel ; how they. were cor- 
rupted and adulterated by the ignorance and licentiousness of 
men. And finally, it will be proper to inquire here, how far the 
lives and manners of Christians have been conformable to the 
dictates of these sacred laws, and the imiluence these sublime 
doctrines ought to have on the hearts of men ; as also to exam- 
ine the rules of discipline prescribed by the spiritual governors 
of the church, in order to correct and restrain the vices and ir- 
regularities of its members. 

The Human Laws, that constitute a part of ecclesiastical gov~ 
ernment, consist in precepts concerning the external worship of 
Deity, and in certain rites, either coukinuied by custom, or i 
troduced by authority. Ades and ceremonies regard religion 
either @rectly or indirectly : by the tormer we understand those 
used in the immediate worship of the Supreme Being, whether 
public or private : by the latter, such pious and decent institu- 
tions, as, besides direct acts of worship, have obtained in the 
church. 

As bodies politic are sometimes distracted with wars and 
seditions ; so has the Christian church, though designed to be 
the mansjon of charity and concord, been unhappily perplexed 
by internal divisions ; occasioned sometimes by points of doc- 
trme; at others, by a variety of sentiments respecting certain 
rites ‘and ceremonies. The authors of these divisions have 
been called Heretics ; and their peculiar opinions, Heresies, 
The nature and progress of these intestine divisions are to be 
catefully unfolded ; and if this be dene with judgment and im- 
partiality, it must prove useful and interesting in the highest 
degree ; though no branch of ecclesiastical history is so painful 
and difficult, on account of the sagacity, candour, and applica- 
tion it requires, to treat it in a satisfactory manner. 

The difficulty of arriving at the truth, in researches of this 

nature, is enhanced by the injudicious treatment shown. the 
heads of religious sects, and the unfair representations given 
their tenets and opinions ; and also by reason of the greatest 
part of the writings of those branded by the name of heretics 
not having reached our times. It is therefore the duty of a 
candid historian, to avoid attaching to this term the invidious 
sense in which it is too often used ; since it is the invective of 
all contending parties, and is emp: oyed against truch as frequents 
ly as against error. The wisest method here, is to take the 
word Heretic in its general signification, as denoting a person, 
who, either directly or indirectly, has been the cause of exciting 
divisions and dissensions among ‘Christians. 


H 
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With respect to the manner of treating this history, it will 
be requisite to trace Sen to their causes, and to connect events 
with the circumstances which contributed to their existence. 
A bare recital of facts can at best but enrich the memory, and 
furnish a certain degree of amusement ; but the historian, who 
enters into the secret springs that direct the course of outward 
events, and views things in their various relations, connexions, 
and tendencies, gives thus a proper exercise to the judgment of 
the reader ; and administers, on many occasions, the most use- 
ful lessons of wisdom and prudence. It is true, a high de ogree 
of caution is te be observed here, lest, in disclosing the springs 

of public events, we substitute imaginary causes in the place of 
real, and attribute the actions of men to principles they never 
prote gse d. 

From this we shall discern the qualifications essential to 2 
‘good writer of Ecclesiastical History. His knowledge of hu- 
man nature and human affairs must be considerable, and his 
learning extensive. He must be endowed with a spirit of ob- 
servation and sagaeity ; a hanes of reasoning with evidence 
and facility ; a faithful memory ; and a judgment matured by 
experience and strengthened by | exercise. Such are the intel- 
lectual endowments required inthe character of a good histo- 
rian ; and the moral qualities necessary to complete it, are a 
persever! ing and inflexible attachment to truth and virtue, a 
freedom from the servitude and prejudice of passion, and a la~ 
borious and patient turn of mind. 

Ecclesiastical historians, as well as others, are exposed to 
receive a bias from three different sources, times, persons, and 
opinions. The times in which we live, have often so great an 
influence on our manner of judging, as to make us consider the 
events, happening in our days, as a rule by which to estimate the 
probability or evidence of those recorded in the history of 
past ages. The persons, whose testimonies we esteem, acquire 
an imperceptible authority over our sentiments, which seduces 
us to adopt their errors, especially if their persons have been 
distinguished for sanctity and virtue. And an attachment to 
favourite opini ons leads authors sometimes to pervert, or at least 
to modity, rey ts, in favour of those who have enthbented these 
opini ons, ad to the disadvantage of such as have opposed them. 
These binds of seduction are the more dangerous ; as those de- 
ceived by them are often insensible of the delusion. It is un- 
necessary to observe the solemn obligations which bind an his- 
torian to guard against these sources of error with delicate cir- 
cumspection and scrupulous attention. 

‘he historians, however, are few, whom neither the influence 
of the sect to which they belong, nor the venerable and i impo- 
sing names of antiquity, nor de spirit of the times and the tor- 
rent of prevailing opinion, can turn aside from the obstinate 
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pursuit alene. The spirit of the times, and the influence of 
predominant opinions, have gained, with many, an incredi- 


/ ble ascendent. Hence we find frequently, in the writings even 


~of learned men, such wretched arguments as these : Such an 
opinion is true ; therefore it must of necessity have been adopted 
by the primitive Christians. Christ has commanded us to live in 
such a manner ; therefore it is undoubtedly certain, that the 
Christians of ancient times lived so. A certain custom does not 
take place now ; therefore it did not prevail in former times. 

The labours of faithful historians are eminently useful to 
mankind. ‘The history of the church presents te our view a va- 
riety of objects every way adapted to confirm our faith, When 
we contemplate here, the discouraging obstacles, the united ef- 
forts of kingdoms and empires, and the terrible calamities which 
Christiani ty, in its very infancy, was obliged to encounte ry and 
over which it gained an immortal v ictory; this will be sufficient 
to fortify its true and zealous professors against all the threats, 
cavils and stratagems of profane and impious men. ‘The great 
and shining examples also, which display their lustre, more or 
less, in every period of Christian history, must have an admi- 
rable tendency to inflame our piety, and to excite, even in the 
coldest and most insensible hearts, the love of Gop and virtue. 
Those amazing revolutions and events which distinguished 
every age of the church, and often seemed to arise from small 
beginnings, or causes of little consequence, proclaim, with a 
solemn and respectable voice, the empire of Providence, and also 
the inconstancy and vanity of human things. And among the 
many advantages arising from the study of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, it is none of the least, that we shall see therein the origin 
and occasions of those ridiculous rites, absurd opinions, foolish 
superstitions, and pernicious errors, with which Christianity 1s 
yet disfigured in too many parts of the world. ‘This knowledge 
will naturally lead us to a view of the truth jn its beautiful sim- 
plicity, will engage us to love it, and render us zealous in its 
defence ; not to mention the pleasure and satisfaction we must 
feel in researches and discoveries of such an interesting kind. 

Instructors of youth, and those set apart for the service of 
the church, will derive from this study the most useful lessons 
of wisdom and prudence, to direct them in the discharge of their 
respective offices. On the one hand, the inconsiderate zeal and. 
temerity of others, and the pernicious consequences w ith which 
they have been attended, will teach circumspection ; ; and in the 
mistakes into which even men of eminent merit and abilities 
have fallen, they will often see the things they are obliged to 
av oid, and the sacrifices it will be prudent to make, in order to 
maintain peace and concord in the church: On the other, illus- 
trious examples and salutary measures wili hold forth to them 
a rule of conduct, a lamp to show them the paths they must pur- 
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sue. Great advantages may also be derived from the study of 
this history, by those who have turned their views to other 
sciences than that of theology. 

Besides the usual division into centuries, the following His- 
tory is divided into Four BooxKs, comprehending four remarka- 
ble periods. The First will exhibit the state and vicissitudes 
of the Christian Church, from its commencement to the time of 
Constantine the Great. The seconp will comprehend the 
period from the time of ConsTanTive to that of CHARLEMAGNE, 
which produced such a remarkable change in the face of Europe. 
‘Che ‘rnird will contain the History of the Church from the 
time of CnariemacGnre to the memorable pericd when Lu- 
THER arose in Germany, to oppose the tyranny of Rome, and to 
deliver divine truth from the darkness that covered it. And 
the rourTs, will carry down the same history, from the rise of 
LuTuer to the present time. 

[To be continued. | 





AN ADDRESS, 
Delivered to the Candidutes for the Baccalaureate, in Union Col- 
lege, at the Anniversary Commencement, May 1, 1805 ; by 
ELirHaLet Nort, President of that University. 


[Concluded from page 20.] 


‘THE question is not, then, whether you will embrace reli- 
gion? Relgion you must embrace—but whether you will 
embrace revealed religion, or that of errmg and blind phileso- 
phy. And with respect to this question, can you hesitate ¢ 
The former has infinitely more to recommend it, than the 
Jatter. It originated in heaven. It is founded, not on con- 
jecture, but on fact. Divinity manifested itself in the person, 
and shone in the life of its Author. True, he appeared in 
great humility ; but though the humility in which he appeared 
had been greater than it was, either the sublimity of his doc- 
trines, or the splendour of his actions, had been sufficient to 
evince his Messiahship, and prove that he was the Saviour of 
the World. He spoke as man never spoke! Whence did he 
derive wisdom so transcendent ? From reason? No; reason 
could not give it, for it had it not to give. What reason could 
never teach, the Gospel teaches : that in the vast and perfect 
government of the universe, vicarious sufferings can be accept- 
ed; and that the dread Sovereign, who administers that YOV- 
ernment, 1s gracious as well as just. Nor does it rest in decla- 
ration mercly—It exhibits before our eyes the altar and the 
vic Ty: Lanz of Gop, which taketh away the sins of the 
world. 
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The introduction of Christianity was called the coming of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. No terms could have been more 
appropriate ; for through it man shared the mercy, and from it 
caught the spirit of the heavens. ‘The moral gloom which 
shrouded the nations, receded before it. ‘The temples of su- 
perstition and of cruelty, consecrated by its entrance, became 
the asylum of the wretched, and resounded with their ‘anthems 
of grace. 

Most benign has been the influence of Christianity ; and 
were it cordially received, and universally submitted to, war 
would cease, injustice be banished, and primeval happiness 
revisit the earth. Every inh: abitant, pleased with his situation, 
resigned to his lot, and full of the hopes of heaven, would pass 
agreeably through hfe, and meet death without a sigh. 

Is the morality of the Gospel pre-eminently excellent? So 
is its object pre- -eminently glorious. Philosophy confines its 
views to this world principally. It endeavours to satisfy man 
with the grov ning joys of earth, till he returns to that dust out 
of which he was taken. Christianity takes a nobler flight. 
Her course is eeunen towards immortality. Thither she con- 
ducts her votary, and never forsakes him, till, having introdu- 
ced him into the society of angels, she fixes his ‘eternal residence 
among ihe spirits of the just. 

Philosophy can only heave a sigh, a longing sigh, after im- 
mortality. Eternity is to her an unknown vast, over which 
she soars on conjecture’s trembling wing. Above—beneath— 
around—is an unfathomable void ; and doubt, uncertainty, or 
despair, are the result of all her inquiries. 

Christianity, on the other hand, having furnished all necessa- 
ry information concerning life , with firm and undaunted step, 
crosses death’s narrow isthmus, and boldly launches forth into 
that dread futurity which borders on it. Her path is marked 
with glory. The once dark, dreary region brightens as she ap- 
proaches it, and benignly smiles as she passes over it. Faith 
follows where she advances ; till reaching the summit of ever- 
lasting hills, an unknown scene, !n endless varieties of loveliness 
and beauty, presents itself, over which the ravished eye wanders, 
without a cloud to dim or a limit to obstruct its sight. In the 
midst of this scene, rendered luminous by the glory which cov- 
ers it, the city, the palace, the THRONE of Gop appears. Trees 
of life wave their ambros ial tops around it: rivers of salvation 
issue from beneath it. Before it, angels touch their harps of 
living melody ; and saints, in sweet repose, breathe forth to the 
listening heavens their grateful songs. ‘The breezes of Para- 
dise watt the symphony, and the bending sky directs it to the 
earth. The redeemed of the Lorp catch the distant sound, 
and feel a sudden —— Tis the voice of departed friend- 
ship—friendship, the loss of which they mourn upon the earth, 
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but which they are now assured will be restored in the heav- 
ens: from whence a voice is heard to say, “ Fear not ye; 
death cannot injure vou ; the grave canrot confine you: through 
its chill mansion, GRACE will conduct you up to glory. We 
wait your arriv alunsHaste, thereiore, come away.’ All this 
Christianity will do for you. It will do more than this: It 
consecrates the sepulchre, i into which vour bodies, already touch- 
ed by death, will presently descend. ‘There, mouldering into 
dust, your fle ‘sh shall restin Hopk. Nor wiil the season of its 
humiliation last forever. Christianity, faithful to her trust, ap- 
pears for its redemption. She approaches and stands before 
the tomb : She stretches out her sceptre and smites the sepul- 
chre. Its moss-grown cover ing re nds asunder. She cries to 
the silent a within it—Her energizing voice echoes 
along the cold, damp vault of death, renovating skin and bones, 
and dust and putrefaction.— Corruption aH on incorruption, 
and mortal immortality. Her former habitation, thus refined 
and sublimated by the resurrection, the exulting soul re-enters, 
and thenceforth the measure of her joy is full. Sees 0 0's 

Here thought and language fail me. Inapiration itself de- 
scribes the glories of futurity by declaring them indescribable. 
Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive, the things which are prepared 
for the people of Gop. What ideas are these How must the 
soul exult at the prospect, and swell with the amazing cone 
ception ! 

As Christianity exhibits the most enrapturing motives to the 
practice of virtue, so it urges the most tremendous considera- 
tions to deter from vice. She declares, solemnly and irrevoca- 
bly declares, “ that the wages of sin are DEATH :” and to 
enforce her deck: aration, points to the concluding scene of na- 
ture ; when, amidst a departing heaven and a dissolving world, 
the Son of Maw shall descend, with the voice of the archangel 
and the trump of Gop, to be glorified in his saints, and take 
vengeance on his enemies ! 

Such is the Gospel—and here I rest my observations. At 
this affecting crisis, my beloved Pupils, ru1s Gospet I deliver 
you. It is the most invaluable gift ; ; and I solemnly adjure 
you to preserve it inviolate for ever. To whatever part of 
Gop’s creation you may wander, c carry this with you. Consult 
it in prosperity ; resort to it in trouble ; shield yourselves with 
it in danger ; and rest your fainting head on it in death. 

More" efficacious than the fabled ring of , 1t consecrates 
its keeper ; preserves his life, and eternizes his memory. 
While you prize and preserve this gift, which:I now entrust te 
you, your happiness is secure. The world may be convulsed 
around you, the elements dissolve, and the heavens depart ; 
sull your happiness is secure——But should vou ever, In ak 
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hour of rashness, be tempted to cast it from you ; remember, 
that with it you cast away satvaTion. ’Tis ‘the last hope of 
sinful, dying man. This gone—all is lose ! Immortality is 
lost—and lost also is the soul which might otherwise have in- 
herited and enjoyed it. Under these impressions, go forth— 
into the world—and may Gop go with you. 
Committing you to his care, and, with a heart full of pater- 
nal solicitude for your welfare, I bid you an affectionate and 


final FAREWELL. 





OBSTACLES TO THE DISSEMINATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 
[Continued from page 22.] 


RULY, knowledge is an invaluable acquisition. It is the 

glory of Driry, and must therefore constitute that of man. 
By it Gop formed the universe, and sitteth on the throne there- 
of, decree ing righteousness and judgment to unnumbered worlds, 
By it he ordains, and the ce estial luminaries perform their reg- 
ular courses, beaming forth light and joy to their beholders. 
By it he commands, andthe clouds drop down dew ; the hilies 
of the field are clothed, the fowls of the air fed, and to man 
comfort is administered. By knowledge, nations and individu- 
als rise from obscure beginnings to eminence and glory. By 
it kings rule in the fear of the Lorp, princes extend the scep- 
tre of, equity, and legislators promote the harmony and felicity 
of nations. by it barbarians are civilized, and the darkness of 
their habitations is superseded by beams of light. By knowl- 
edge generally diffused, the chains of slavery are broken asun- 
der as scorched flax ; and the throne of despotism falls before 
the majesty of an enlightened people as Dagon before the ark 
of the Lorp. ‘ All this may be recognized, but we have not 
time to obtain it,’ is resounded from every quarter. And why ? 
because the pursuit of wealth, pleasure, and vain amusement, 
engrosses our attention. 

Wealth, we know, is the goddess to which all nations bow. 
Like the image of gold set up by Nebuchadnezzar, for the 
glory of his kingdom, it appears the idol erected by Satan, for 
the perpetuity of his reign of darkness ; and the threatening of 
destruction by a furnace of fire, seems less necessary to obtain 
than to prevent the general adoration of mankind to this their 
favourite god. The Christian world do not indeed profess 
idolatry. But if the object loved with all the heart, be not an 
Klol, what is ? and if to devote to it our supreme attention, be 
not idolatry, what can be called such ? Wealth, however, suf- 
ficient for the sustenance and convenience of life, is requisite, 
and the pursuit of it laudable. It is only when suffered to en- 
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gross too much att ention, that it often proves a curse instead of 
a blessing. an becomes pec uliarly obnoxious only, when suffer- 
ed to p: sy the powers of the n vind, and to extinguish the vital 
flame of patriotism and virtue, of which man is susceptible, and 
which requires to be duly cher iahed for his h: appiness here and 
forever. Dut supposing interest to be the sole object of pursuit, 
would net even this be better ane by the attainment than 
by the negiect of knowledge ? Would ihe expense of time and 
money requisite for its attainment, equal the disadvantages re- 
sulting z from the want of it? Let any man judge from his own 
experience and observation. Let him reflect on the transac- 
tions of ce own life, and on those of his friends, neighbours 
and acquaintances ; and if he have not lost the power of discern- 
ment, cannot but per recive how manifold and how great are 
the losses occasioned by the want of suficient information. 
How frequently sie we ie “ar people recounting the disads antage 5 
they have experienced for the want of it, ‘an | regretting they 
have not spent more time for its attainment? But seldom do we 
hear any one lament having spent too much time for thes pure 
pose. Surely the losses and disadvantages arising from the 
want of sufficient information, are felt by most of us ; and by 
most of us must be acknowledged to greatly overbalance the 
expense of  aiitinn ite 
Mes in an individual point of view, it appears obvious nothing 
ed by d es less time than is requisite for the acqui- 
sition ‘of knowledes, the truth will be still more apparent ona 
ditferecnt consi ler. ition. ener and societies are composed of 
individuals. What, therefore, is for the good or evil of the 
former, must be also for that of the latter. Now it appears 
obvious, that many of the heavy calamities incident to nations 
and communities, arise from the want of information generally 
diffused among the people. Would it not require less time to 
obtain such information, than is lost by the evils resulting from 
the want of it? Many governments are very oppressive. Oth- 
ee much less so, would answer the parpens; were the people 
suliciently informed. ‘The expense of obta ning information 
requisite for the su) pport of mild governments, would be lighter 
than the burdens imposed by despotic powers. War, too, 
is avery heavy anda very frequent calamity. Every twenty 
or thirty years, its ravages are exp erienced by most nations. 
Some are involved in its horrors almost half the time, for cen- 
turies together. But suppose a nation engaged in wate not 
more than a fourth part of thy time, and that only one half of 
ee arose from the cause in que stion, does not ‘the 3 l1mmense 
rifices made in these cases, outweigh all expense of acqui- 
ring knowledge ? War, it must be censidered, is very expen- 
sive -andd distress ng, not only during its continuance ; but when 
it terminates, after having profusely wasted the blood and treas- 
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fire of a people, it generally leaves a heavy burden on the 
B shoulders of those who survive the conflict. And what is still 
more deplorable, it not unfrequently introduces a flood of vice, 
which descends to posterity, and poisons. the whole fountain cf 


‘social felicity. Surely all this must be an accumulation of 


trouble and expense greatly exceeding what would be requisite 


for the dissemination of knowledge. Now, were all nations. 


sufficiently wise and virtuous, war might be avoided entirely. 
But situated as are the United States, they may, if sufficiently 
wise and politic, genergily presefve peace, notwithstanding the un- 
propitious aspect of the political horizon at present. If, however, 
knowledge be not sufficiently disseminated, that general virtue, 
patriotism, and concert of public measures, so essential to the 
preservation of peace, cannot be expected. Where kings reign 
and the people are slaves, knowledge in the latter can avail lit- 
tle, « “xcept to render them the more sensible of their degradation 
and misery. But where I’reedom displays her banners, and con- 
cerns of vast moment depend upon the voice of the community, 
the influence of every man has its due weight. Every man 
should therefore possess the wisdom of a legislator and the 
sagacity of a general. . A nation, composed. of such individu- 
als, might. exist in almost any part of the habitable globe, and 
yet, if'as populous and powerful as the United States, command 
the respect ev en of an Alexander at the head of modern Rome. 
Again, if information be not generally diffused, a judicious 
choice of legislators will not be made. Corrupt streams pro- 
ceed not from pure fountains ; ; nor can a wise government 
emanate from an illiterate and immoral people. Besides, hav- 
ing no adequate restraint upon its conduct, it might roam at 
random in the boundless fields of ambition, avarice, and false 
honour. Government must have made consider rable progress 
in corruption before it will venture to impose on a well-inform- 
ed people ; ; but when it is obvious that those who have the 
heat and burden of the day to bear, are uninformed and care- 
less of legislative proceedings, they are liable to be made the 
dupes of imposition. Legislators may, under various preten- 
ces, plausible indeed, involve the country in war or not, as best 
comports with their in¢linations ; and this with danger of losing 
their honour or power, as in a variety of ways, it will be easy 
to impose on an ignorant and unsuspecting people. Even wise 
and well-disposed as government may be, adequate efficacy to 
its measures cannot be expected to be given by a people blind 
to the importance of such measures. ‘They will not sufficiently 
consider that a mansion strongly fortified and defended, is far 
less liable to be assailed, than one entirely defenceless. Thus 
the want of information in the people may be the cause of war 
in various instances. Now the time and expense of support- 
ing such wars, to say nothing of the loss of lives and of the’ 
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distress they would occasion, must be vastly greater than the 
time and expense necessary to desseminate knowledge. 

Besides, how much does society suffer by the train of vices 
insep: stable from the want of general infor mation! We will 
mention one, the undue use of ardent spirits. This is a more 
goneral and lasting 3 injury to this cou utry, t than Bonaparte with 


gre 
an hundred thous: aad of his best troops ¢ ould poss sibly be. Its 


bane ful eifects are felt in every neighb he hoa” and in almost 
To pass by the immense cost of obtaining this 
oduces to the peace, the actin. and 
the interest of society, is incalculable. Now it is possible 
such improvements might be made by education, as to preven 
one hali of the evils resulting from the use of that destructive 
article. If so, what a saving of time and money might not be 
made to the community in this respect ! 

Again, how much time and money are thrown away epos 
various unnecessary amusements and fashions! Yes, to the 
lasting disgrace of both sexes, be it said, vain and superfluous 
amusements and fashions must receive great attention, while 
the fundamentai principles of science, re ligion and morality, are 
-treated with coldness adi indifference ; while in fact that att l- 
on which the happiness of man and the good 
of society chiefly depend. In this case, how much time and 
money might be saved by so far cultivating the understanding, 
elevating the ideas, and ennobling the sentiments, as to raise 
the fashionable world, at least, one degree above that caprice 
which less ilh becomes a lower order of creations How much 
time too is wasted in conversation which profiteth not! The 
common topic of discourse is often that from which can result 
to mankind no permanent good, cither in this world or the 
next. It is frequently low and frivolous in the extreme ; and 
when it rises from this to something less degrading, it is, for 
the most part, foreign 1 to the great object of our existence. In- 
deed, subjects not of the greatest moment too much engross 
the leisure hours and conversation even of those from whom it 
should seem the community have a right to expect a better 
practice and better examples. Among too many respectable 
people, the great drift of inquiry, at the present d: Ly, is, what 
new fashion has come upon the carpet? what old one is @X- 
punged ? what are the best methods of acquiring wealth and 
pleasure, power and honour ! who makes a gay or a mean ap- 
pearance’ who rises into opulence, or sinks into poverty : 


} 
who ascends the summit of fame, or falls into obscurity ? 


cvery id imily. 
iiqui id fire, the injury it pi 
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edge 1 1S neglected, a 


* The mischicfs produced by spirits, are thus summed up by Dr. Rusu. 
“ They fill our church-yards with premature graves—they deface the image of 
Gop in the soul—they derange or destroy the intellectual pow ers—they fill the 
sheriff's docket with executions—they crowd our hospitals with patients, and 
our jails with criminals—they lead to places of ag ignominy and punish- 
ment—and lastly, they people the regions — ; but it be! longa to another 
profession to show their terrible consequences in the future world.” 
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Now, was most of this time spent in inquiring, by whom 
aid for what end was the universe formed? by whom and 
for what purpose were mankind created / what qualifications 
are indispensable to enable us to perform well our part on 
this first stage of our existence? what is to be our condition 
centuries hence ? ‘* what causes have created and overthrown 
empires ? what are the principles of national prosperity and 
misfortune ? what the maxims on which the peace of society 
and the happiness of man ought to be founded !” were these, 
and others of the like nature, more the subjects of conversa- 
tion, than those of less moment ; how much more solid and 
useful information might be disseminated, and what a mage 
for the better might be made in the present state of society ! 

l’rom the preceding, and a great variety of other considera- 
tions, it might be made to appear, that would mankind rightly 
consult their interest, they would acquire more information ; 
and that in this country the want of time is not so great an ob- 
stacle to the dissemination of knowledge, as the want of a due 
sense of its importance, and a firm determination to devote a 
reasonable part of our time to its attainment. 


[Zo be concluded in the third number.) 





Essays AND THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTs—Selected. 








RULES FOR THE PRESERVATION OF SIGHT, 
[Concluded from page 2A4.] 

HE following cases, from a small tract on the “ Fabric of 

the Eye,” are so applicable to the present article, as to 

want no apology for their insertion here ; though, if ary were 

necessary, the use they will probably be to those whose com- 

plaints arise from the same or similar causes, would, I presume, 
be more than sufficient. 

“ A lady from the country, coming to reside in St. James’ 
Square, was afflicted with a pain in her eye, and a decay of 
sight. She could not look upon the stones, when the sun 
shone upon them, without great pain. ‘This, which she 
thought was one of the symptoms of her disorder, was the real 
cause of it. Her eyes, which had been accustomed to the ver- 
dure of the country, and the green of the pasture grounds be- 
fore her house, could not bear the violent and unnatural glare 
of light refle cted from the’stones. She was advised to place a 
number of small orange-trees in the windows, so that their tops 
might hide the pavement, and bein a line with the grass. She 
recovered by this simple change in the light, without the assist- 
ance of any medicine ; though her eyes were before on the 
verge of little less than blindness.” 

“A gentleman of the law had his lodgings in Pall-Mall, on 
the north side : his front windows were exposed to the full nooy 
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sun ; while the back room, having no opening but into a sma 
‘close yard, surrounded with high walls, was very dark : hé 
wrote in the back room, and used to come from that into, the 
front to breakfast, &c. ‘His sight grew weak, and he had 
constant pain in the balls of his eyes : he tried visual glasses, 
and spoke with oculists, equally in vain. Being soon convin- 
ced that the coming suddenly out of his dusky study,. into the 
full blaze of sun-shine, and that very often in the day, had been 
the real cause of the disorder, he took new lodgings, by which, 
and forbearing to write by candle-light, he was’ very soon 
cured.” 

Blindness, or at least miserable weeneen of sight, is often 
brought on by these unsuspected causes. Those who have 
weak eyes should therefore be Pp artic wet attentive to such cir- 
umstances ; since prevention is easy, but the cure may be difh- 
cult, and sometimes impracticable. 

L hope I shall not be thought to have stepped improperly out 
of the line of my profession, in recommending the following 
remedy, when a decay or weakness. of sight comes on earlier 
than might reasonably be expected, and without any disease or 
apparent cause. - If it does not answer the purpose, no ill will 
attend the use of it. Put two ounces of rosemary leaves into 
a bottle, with a pint of brandy ; shake it once or twice every 
day ; let this stand three day s, then strain it off ; mix a tea- 
spoonful of the clear tincture with four te a-spoontuls of warm 
water, and wash the inside of the eye with it every night, mov- 
ing about the eye-lids, that some of it may get perfectly in be- 
tween the lid and the eye. By degrees put less.and less water 
to the tincture, till at length a tea- -spooniul of each may be mix- 
ed for use. 

Whatever care, however, be taken, and though every pre- 
caution be attended to, with scrupulous exactness ; yet, as we 
atlvance in years, the powers of our frame gradually decay ; an 
effect which is generally first perceived in the or gans of vision. 

Age ‘1s, how ever, by no means an absolute criterion, by. 
which we can decide upon the sight ; nor will it prove the ne- 
cessity of wearing spectacles. For, on the one hand, there are 
many whose sight 1s preserved in all its vigour, to an advanced 
old age ; while, on the other, it may be impaired in’ youth by 
0 variety of caus 3S, OF be vitiated by internal maladies: nor is 
the defect either the same.in different persons of the same age, 
or in the same person at different ages. In some, the failure 
is natural; in.others, it is ac quired. 

From whatever causes.this decay arises, an attentive consid- 
eration of the following, rules, will enable ev ery one to judge 
for himself, when his sight may be assisted or preserved by the 
use of spectacles. 

1. When we are obliged to remove small objects to a.con- 

siderable distance from the cye, in order to see them distinctly. 
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. If we find it necessary to get more light than formerly ; 
as, “for instance, to place the candle. between the eye and the 


object. 

3. If, on looking at, or attentively considering, a near object, 
it becomes confused, or appears to have a kind of mist before it. 

4. When the letters of a book run one into the other, and 
hence appear double and. treble. , 

5. It the eyes are so fatigued by a little exercise, that we are 
obliged to shut them from time to time, and relieve them by 
looking at different objects. |” | 

When all these circumstances coycur, or any of them sepa- 

rately take place, it will be necessary to seek assistance from. 
glasse s, which will now ease the eyes, and in some degree 
check their tendency to grow flatter : whereas, if they be not. 
assisted in time, the flatness will be considerably increased, and 
the eyes be weakened by the efforts they are compelled to exert. 

Weare now able to decidé upon a very important question,, 
and say how far spectacles may be said to be preservers of the 
sight. It is plain they can be reccommended as such, to those 
only whose eyes are beginning to fail; and it would be.as ab- 
surd, to adiaise the use of spectacles to those who: feel none of 
the foregoing i inconveniences, as it would be for a man in health 
to use crutches to save his legs. But those who feel those in- 
conveniences, should immediately take to spectacles, which, by: 
enabling them to sce objects nearer, and by facilitating. the 

union of the rays of light on the retina, will support. and pre- 
serve the sight. 

When the eye sensibly flattens, all delay is dangerous ; and 
the longer those who feel the want of assistance, defer the use 
of spectacles, the more they will increase the failure of the eye. 
There are too many who procrastinate the use of them, till at 
last they are obliged to use glasses of ten or twelve inches fo- 
cus, instead of those of 36 ar 40, which would otherwise. have 
suited them ; thus preferring a real evil to avoid ane. that. is 
imaginary. ‘Mr. Thomin mentions several deplorable cases of 
this kind, particularly one of alady, who, through false shame, 
had abstained from wearing spectacles so long a.time, that. at 
last it. was impossible to suit her, but with those that-are adapt- 
ed to eyes that have been.couched. Whereas the imstances are 
numerous of those, who, by using glasses of. a long focus at the 
first approaches of long-sightedness, have. brought. back. their 
eyes to their natural sight,.and been. able to lay aside their 
spectacles for years. 

These considerations point out clearly the advantages that 
may be obtained by a proper choice of spectacles.on: first. weam 
ing them, and the importance of making such a choice ; as.the. 
eye will endeavour to conform itself to any improper focus, and 
then be brought into a state of extreme age,,ata much earlier 


period than would. have happened, had they. beem suited with 
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sun ; while the back room, having no opening but into a smal 
‘close yard, surrounded with high walls, was very dark : he: 
wrote in the back room, and used to come from that into, the 
front to breakfast, &c. ‘His sight grew weak, and he had a 
constant pain in the balls of his eyes : he tried visual glasses, 
and spoke with oc ulists, equally in vain. Being soon convin- 
ced that the coming suddenly out of his dusky study, into the 
full blaze of sun-shine, and that very often in the day, had been 
the real cause of the disorder, he took new lodgings, by which, 
and forbearing to write by candle-light, he was very soon 
cured.” 

Blindness, or at least miserable weakness of sight, is often 
brought on by these unsuspected causes. Those who have 
weak eyes should therefore be partic ularly attentive to such cir- 
umstances ; since prevention is easy, but the cure may be difli- 
cult, and: sometimes impracticable. 

Ul hope I shall not be thought to have stepped improperly out 

f the line of my profession, j in recommending the following 
veanenee whena decay or weakness of sight comes on earlier 
than might reasonably be expected, and without any disease or 
epparent cause. If it does not answer the purpose, no ill will 
attend the use of it. Put two ounces of rosemary leaves into 
a bottle, with a pint of brandy ; shake it once or twice every 
day > Dee this stand three day s, then strain it off ; mix a tea- 
Sj scauia of the clear tincture with four tea-spoonfuls of warm 
Ww ater, and wash the inside of the eye with it every night, mov- 
ing about the eye-lids, that some of it may get perfectly in be- 
tween the lid and the eye. By degrees put less. and less water 
to the tincture, till at length a tea- -spoontul of each may be mix- 
ed for use. 

Whatever care, however, be taken, and though every pre- 

caution be attended to, with scrupulous exactness ; yet, as we 
atlvance in years, the powers of our frame gradually decay ; an 
effect which is generally first perceived in the or gans of vision. 

Age is; however, by. no means an absolute criterion, by 
which we can decide upon the sight ; nor will it prove the ne- 
cessity of wearing spectacles. For, on. the one hand, there are 
many whose sight is preserved in all its vigour, to an advanced 
old age 5 while, on the other, it may be impaired in’ youth by 
1 variety of causes, or be vitiated'by internal maladies : nor is 
the defect either the same in different persons of the same age, 
or in the same person at different ages. In some, the failure 
is natural; in others, it is ac quired. 

From whate ‘ver causes this decay arises, an attentive consid- 
eration of the { following. rules, will enable ev ery one to judge 
for himself, when his sight may be assisted or preserved by the 
use of spectacles. 

- When we are obliged to remove small objects to a.con- 
siderable distance from the eve, in order to see them dis stinctly. 
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. If we find it necessary to get more light than formerly ; 
as, ye instance, to place the candle. between the eye and thie 


es 


. If, on looking at, or attentively considering, a near object, 
it heiounel confused, or appears to have a kind of mist before it. 
4. When the letters of a book run one into the other, and 


hence appear double 
. Lt the eves are 


and. treble. 
sO fatigued by a little exercise, that we are 


obliged to shut them from time to time, and relieve them by 
looking at different objects.” , 
When all these circumstances coycur, or any of them sepa- 
rately take place, it will be necessary to seek assistance from 
glasses, which will now ease the eyes, and in some degree 
check their tendency to grow flatter : whereas, if they be not 
assisted in time, the flatness will be considerably increased, and 
the eyes be weakened by the efforts they are compelled to exert. 
Weare now able to decidé upon a very important question, 
and say how far spectacles may be said to be preservers of the 
sight. It is plain they can be reccommended as such, to those 
only whose eyes are beginning to fail; and it would be.as ab- 
surd, to advise the use of spectacles to those w ho- feel none of 
the foregoing i inconveniences, as it would be for a man in health 
to use crutches to save his legs. But those who feel those in- 
conveniences, should immediately take to spectacles, which, by: 
enabling them to sce objects nearer, and by facilitating ‘the 
union of the rays of light on the retina, will support. and pre- 


serve the sight. 


When the eye sensibly flattens, all delay is dangerous ; and 
the longer those who feel the want of assistance, defer the use 
of spectacles, the more they will increase the failure of the eye. 
There are too many who procrastinate the use of them, till at 
last they are obliged to use glasses of ten or twelve inches fo- 
cus, instead of those of 36 or 40, which would otherwise have 
suited them ; thus preferring a real evil to avoid gne. that. is 
imaginary. Mr. Thomin mentions several deplorable cases of 
this kind, particularly one of alady, who, through false shame, 
had abstained from wearing spectacles so long a time, that. at 
last it. was impossible to suit her, but with those that are adapt- 
ed to eyes. that have been.couched. Whereas the instances are. 
numerous of those, who, by using glasses of. a long focus at the 
first approaches of long-sightedness, have. brought. back. their 
eyes to their natural sight,.and been. able to lay aside their 


spectacles for vears. 


These considerations point out clearly the advantages that 
may be obtained by a proper choice of spectacles.on: first. wea» 
ing them, and the importance of making such a choice ; as.the 
eye will endeavour to conform. itself to any improper focus, and 
then be brought into a state of extreme age,,at'a-muca earlier 


period than would. have happened, had they. been suited with 
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judgment. There are very few opticians but what must have 
seen instanées of those, who, by habituating their eyes to too 
short a focus, or too great a magnifying power, have so injured 
those tender organs, as to deprive them of future assistance 
from glasses. ‘This frequently happens to those who purchase 
their spectacles from hawkers and pedlars, men equally igno- 
rant of the science of optics and the fabric of the eye. 

Let it, therefore, be carefully remembered, that magnifying 

ower is not the point that is most to be considered in the 
choice of spectacles ; but their conformity to our sight, their 
enabling us to see distinctly, and with ease, at the distance we 
were accustomed to read or work before the use of spectacles 
became necessary : or, in other words, glasses should so alter 
the disposition of the rays, at their entrance into the eyes, as 
will be most suitable to procure distinct vision at a proper dis- 
tance ; an end of the highest import ; as in this respect it 
places the aged nearly on a level with the young, and enables 
him to read a common print with ease, at a period when, with- 
out assistance, he could hardly distinguish one letter from 
another. 

In proportion as the eye flattens, glasses of greater convex- 
ity are to be used ; but still we should be careful not to go too 
far: for if they magnify too much, they will fatigue the eye. 
The most certain criterion of their being too old for the actual 
state of the sight, is our being obliged to bring the objects we 
look at through them, nearer the eye than the common distance 
of distinct vision. All glasses that cause us to depart much 
on either side from the limits of distinct vision, may be consid- 
ered as ill adapted, and prejudicial to the sight. 

Those who are careful in following a regular gradation, may 
sreserve their eyes to the latest period of old age, and even 
then be able to enjoy the comforts and pleasures arising from 
distinct vision. Do not therefore precipitate these changes, 
lest you should absorb too soon the resources of art, and not 
be -able to find spectacles of sufficient power to relieve the 
eye. One precaution more is necessary: by no means put on 
any spectacles but your own ; for taking up and wearing glasses 
different from those to which your cye 1s accommodated, has 
the same effect as trying a variety at an optician’s shop : this 
variety fatigues and disturbs the sight. All irregularity is in- 
jurious ; and much of the preservation of the sight depends on 
keeping it uniform, as well with regard to the glasses, as the 
degrees of light. 

here are many who find the effect of candle-light so differ- 
ent from the purer light of day, that they are obliged to use 
spectacles by nighit, though they can do véry well without them 
inthe day. These, when the eye has become more fiat, will 
find it advisable to have two pair of spectacles, one to use by 
day; the other; magnifving somewhat more, appropriated for 
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the night: by this means nearly the same quantity of light 
may be brought to act upon the retina at one time as the other. 
Thus the eyes will be less fatigued, and longer maintain their 
natural vigour. 
— —— —_| 
Method of taking out Spots of Ink from Linen. 
[From the Journal de Normande.] 

SPOTS of ink, it is well known, will absolutely ruin the 
fnest linen. Lemon juice will by no means answer the pur- 
pose of taking them out. The spots, indeed, disappear, but 
the malignity of the ink still adheres to the linen. It corrodes 
it; and a hole never fails to appear, some time after, in that 
part where the spot was made. Would you wish for a remedy 
equally certain, without being subject to the same inconveni- 
ence? Take a mould candle, the tallow of which is commonly 
of the purest kind: melt it, and dip the spotted part of the 
linen in the melted tallow: then put it tothe wash. It will 
come perfectly white from the hands of the laundress, and there 
will never be any hole in the spotted part. This experiment 
has been tried often, and always with great success. 

| _; 

INFIDELITY is often punished with credulity. The pre- 
diction of a mad lifeguard-man was attended to in London by 
those who never heeded the prophecies of Isaiah or Jeremiah ; 
and an impudent mountebank sold a large cargo of pills, which, 
as he told the people, were excellent aguinst earthquakes. 





SOME people rate the modern improvements in religious 
knowledge by the volumes of metaphysical subtilties written 
upon the subject ; as the Emperor Heliogabalus formed an es- 
timate of the greatness of Rome, from ten thousand pounds 
weight of cobwebs which had been found in that city. 








NO cloud will overshadow a true Christian, but his faith 
will discern a raindow in it. 





Nourished up in the words of faith. 

“IT is one thing for a man to enlighten his understanding, 
to fill his imagination, and to load his memory ; and another, 
to nourish his heart with it. A man nourishes himself with it, 
if he live upon it, if he change it into his own substance, if he 
sractice it himself, if he render it proper and familiar unto him- 
self, so as to make it the food and nourishment with which he 
ought to feed others.” 

| ———__— } 

A PERSON being asked if he thought a papist would be 
saved ? “ You may be saved,” replied he, “ without know- 
ing that.” 
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Poetry. 


IT is not evéry one who thinks himself a Solomon, that has 
the wisdom of him who was king of Israel. 








[The following admired passage on War, from the pen of Miss 
Hannan Moors, is adapted to the present unhappy situation 
of the world. } 


RK KX * «CQ WAR! what art thou?” 
After the bri ightest conquest, what remains 

Of allthy giories! For the vanquish’ d, chains ! 
For the proud victor, what ! Alas! to reign 
O’er ck ‘solated nat ions ° a drear wi iste, 

By one man’s crime, by one man’s lust of pow’, 
Unpeop!’d! naked plains and ravag’d fields 
Succeed to smiling harve ats, and the fruits 

OF peaceful tive. luscious fig and vine ! 

| Here rifled temples are thé cavern’d dens 

Of savage beast: ts, Or haunt of birds obscenc ; 

| There pop’lous cities blacken in the sun ; 

And in the gen’ral wreck proud palaces 

Lie undistinguish’d, save by the dun smoke 

Of recent conflazrations. When the song 

OFf dea -bought joy; with many a triumph swell’d, 
Salutes the victor’s ear, and soothes his pride, 
How is the grateful harmony profan’ d 

With the sad dissonance of virgin cries, . 
Who mourn their brothers slain ! of matron’s dear, o 
Who clasp their wither’d hands, and fondly ask, 
With iteration shrill, their slaughter *d sons ! 
How is the laurel’s verdure stain’d with blood, 
And soil’d with widows’ tears !” 


eat 





[The strength of virtue and impotence of vice are beautifully 
portrayed, by Mitvron, in the ensuing lines. ] 
Literary Tablet.” 

k * ® * * * THIS'I hold firm, 

Virtue may ~ assail’d, but never hurt ; 

Surpris’d by unjust force, but not enthrall’d ; 

Yea, even that which Mischief meant most harm, 

Shall in the happy trial prove most glory ; 

But evil on itself shall back recoil, 

And mix no more with goodness ; when at last, ” 

Gather’d like scum, and settled to itself, 

{t shall be in eternal restless change, 

Self-ied and self-consum’d. If this fail, 

The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 

And earth’s base built on stubble. 
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In the press, and will soon be published, 


By Isaac Riley & Co. 
No, 1, Ciry-Horer, Broapway, New-YorK, 
A Work, entitled, 


S| HE MARITIME LAW OF EUROPE, in 2 octavo 

volumes; by M."D. AZUNI, late Senator, and Judge of the Commercial 
and Maritime Court at Nice, Member of the Academies of Sciences at Turin, 
Naples, Florence, Modena, Alexandria, Carrara, Rome, Trieste, Member of the 
Atheneum of Arts, and of the Academy of Legislation at Paris, and of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at Marseilles. Translated from the last Paris 
edition, 1805. 

THE Maritime Law of Europe is, at the present day, the most interesting 
branch of the law of nations. It deserves to be studied by statesmen, lawyers, 
publicists, and by all who are called to discharge the duties of public ministers 
or agents. Notwithstanding its importance, the subject has been but slightly 
touched upon by the most celebrated publicists. It is surprising, that, in an age 
when the attention of the powers of Europe is generally directed towards com- 
merce and navigation, with an energy and perseverance unknown to former 
times, that not a single writer has attempted to treat of this subject in a scientific 
and systematic manner. M. Azpnt is the first who has attempted to unfold the 


principles of Maritime. Jurisprudence in their full extent, and to reduce them to. 


a regular system. The author, from his youth, has been engaged in employ- 
ments connected with maritime law, and had prepared himself for the execution 
of the present performance, by the composition of several important works on 
political economy, maritime jurisprudence and commerce. 

The work was originally published at Florence, in 1795. Another edition 
appeared at Trieste, in 1796. It has since been translated into most of the lan- 
gvages of Europe. The author, having carefully revised and corrected his work, 


has, during the present year, republished it, at Paris, in the French language, | 


with large additions. From this improved edition, the translation, now offered 
to the public, has been made. 


SF Lt will be delivered te Subscribers, at 3 dollars a volume, bandsomely bound and; 


lettered. 
New-York, December 6, 1805. 





This day is published, and for sale by 


Isaac Beers & Co. 


(Price 2 dollars 25 cents, ) 
LEMENTS OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, intro- 
ductory to useful books in the principal branches of Lit- 
erature and Science ; designed chiefly for the junior students 
in the Universities, and the higher classes in schools : 
By Henry Kerr, B. D. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Few books have been so favourably received in Britain as this. Five editions 
have been published in the years 1802. and 1803. 





Also— Price 44 cents, 
THE LIFE OF GOD IN. THE SOUL OF MAN ; or, 
The Nature and Excellence of the Christian Religion. 
By Hexry ScouGAL, M. A. 
This excellent practical treatise of religion is highly esteemed by all denomi- 


nations of Christians, and seems well adapted for the purposes of persons who 
are interested in the propagation of the Gospel, 


New-Haven, January 21, 1806. 
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